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persistence in an English-as-a-Second-Language (ESL) basic writing course at 
a U.S. community college. The part-time status of the instructor exacerbated 
the challenges of teaching students whose educational attainment ranged form 
less than high school to MD and Ph.D degrees. Drawing on Bourdieu's theory of 
forms of capital and Pratt's notion of the classroom as a "contact zone," the 
paper analyzes the different forms of capital that students had at their 
disposal. The less educated immigrant and refugee students were the first to 
leave the course, which ended with a 75% attrition rate. The better-educated 
students drew on economic and social capital to take advantage of the free 
programs offered by the community college. Of those who left the course, the 
less educated students struggled to persist in higher education, while those 
with more cultural capital managed to hang on and obtain more schooling. This 
study illustrates the pedagogic challenges of the contemporary ESL basic 
writing classroom, a contact zone comprised not only of diverse students but 
also of marginalized adjunct faculty. Larger economic forces are drawing more 
limited English speakers to the United States, creating demand for ESL 
instructors which due to supply and cost issues must increasingly be 
part-time. It is argued that this entire issue should be examined at a higher 
level. (Contains 30 references.) (KFT) 
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Abstract 

As immigration to the United States continues to rise, increasing numbers of 
nonnative speakers of English are turning to higher education to prepare for work in 
an information-based economy. This paper examines the effects of adult students with 
multiple educational attainment levels on classroom practice and student persistence 
in an ESL basic writing course at a U.S. community college. The part-time adjunct 
status of the instructor exacerbated the challenges of teaching students whose 
educational attainment ranged from less than high school to MD/Ph.D. Drawing on 
Bourdieu’s theory of forms of capital and Pratt’s notion of the classroom as a ‘contact 
zone’, the paper analyzes the different forms of capital that students had at their 
disposal. The less-educated immigrant/refugee students were the first to leave the 
course, which ended with a 75% attrition rate. The better-educated students drew on 
economic and cultural capital to take advantage of the free programs offered by the 
community college. Of those who left the course, the less-educated students struggled 
to persist in higher education, while those with more cultural capital managed to 
persist at the community college or in four-year institutions. 
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I just wondered, some foreigners study, they just come here to learn English, they 
probably don’t speak English that well. How come they [are] able to pass those 
[university] degrees? — Saky, 24, Laotian refugee student 

Immigration, Education, and the ‘New’ Economy 

After a 50-year lull, around 1980 a steep rise in immigration to the United 
States began that shows no signs of abating (Portes and Rumbaut, 1990). With 
approximately 700,000 newcomers entering the United States annually (Smoke, 

1999), the foreign-bom population has surpassed 10 percent of the population 
(Lollock, 2001). Of these, 43% fall between the ages of 25 and 44 (Ibid.) Historically, 
the American educational system has played a large role in assimilating immigrants 
into society (Aronowitz, 2000). While today’s immigrants do not all seek 
“assimilation” in its historical sense, they recognize education as the route to leaving 
behind low-level custodial, care-giving, and agricultural jobs (Boyle, 1999; Ungar, 
1995). Furthermore, as the changing global economy requires increased levels of 
education of everyone, greater numbers of adult immigrants are seeking education and 
training in community colleges (Greider, 1997; Hull, 1997). At the same time, the 
demands of the global economy have affected staffing at community colleges, with 
contingent part-time faculty comprising the majority of the instructional staff at many 
colleges (Brill, 1999; Harris, 2001; Killen 1998). This hiring trend affects the quality 
of instruction in important ways. 

English language learners form an increasingly large presence at community 
colleges (Arenson, 1998), often requiring basic, or pre-college, education courses in 
English language and composition before entering academic or vocational programs. 
The influx of nonnative speakers of English (NNS) into community colleges 



highlights the historic contradictions of their institutional missions and creates new 
challenges for faculty and administrators (Curry, 2001). One of these challenges stems 
from the differential educational attainment levels of newcomers to the United States. 
Newcomers tend to fall into a bimodal pattern, with highly skilled professionals on 
one end and those with lower educational attainment on the other. In fact, in 1980 
approximately 25% of legal immigrants were professionals and technicians, a higher 
proportion than in the native-born population (Portes and Rumbaut, 1990). 

The contemporary English as a second language (ESL) classroom is populated 
by immigrants, political refugees, and international students or technical elites and 
their relatives. Students’ varying attributes include race, class, gender, age, ethnicity, 
religion, and educational attainment. A growing body of literature has branched out 
from studying differences in educational levels between ‘international’ and ‘U.S. 
resident’ students at U.S. universities (e.g., Harklau, Losey, and Siegal, 1999; Reid, 
1997; Vandrick, 1995) to examining the often more -complex diversity at community 
colleges and state universities (e.g., Goen and Gillotte 2000; Goto, 1999; Harklau, 
2000; Stemglass, 1997). Following in this latter vein, this paper reports on research 
conducted in an ESL basic writing course at Monroe Community College (MCC). 1 At 
MCC free grant-funded noncredit courses such as ESL and basic writing are offered 
by the Alternative Learning Division (ALD). Regardless of their educational goals, 
English language learners at MTC often move to basic education courses as the next 
step after the ALD’s five levels of ESL. 

In many ways the course, Basic Writing 3 (BW3), was typical: It was taught 
by a part-time instructor, had a wide variety of students, and attempted to grapple with 
language learning and composition instruction simultaneously. As in many basic 

1 The institution and participants in this study have been given pseudonyms. 
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writing courses, its curriculum was designed to cover descriptive, narrative, and 
argumentative genres of writing and introduce students to library research. In other 
ways the course may have been atypical. ALD policies allow students to select 
courses themselves, despite the results of placement examinations. Students may 
repeat basic education courses an unlimited number of times. And despite policies that 
restrict the free courses offered by the ALD to “American citizens, permanent 
residents or refugees” (ESL Program pamphlet), students outside these categories — 
international students and their family members — regularly manage to enter ESL and 
basic education classes. About two-thirds of the students in BW3 held bachelor’s or 
graduate degrees from their native countries. It is partly because some of these 
students were able to bend the policies on admission to the ALD that such a large 
proportion of well-educated students arrived in the class. BW3 thus complicates the 
stereotypical understanding of ESL community college students as having low 
educational attainment. 

This paper examines how the presence of these highly educated NNS students 
affected classroom practice and student persistence in BW3. It pinpoints the ways in 
which the instructor oriented the course toward the demands and classroom 
contributions of the well-educated students. As a result, the less-educated students 
became marginalized in the classroom and subsequently left, contributing to the 
course’s 75% attrition rate. At the same time, however, factors such as difficult 
working conditions in the ALD hindered the instructor’s efforts to reach all the BW3 
students. 

Theoretical Framework 
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To analyze the events and interactions that occurred in the BW3 classroom, I 
draw on Pierre Bourdieu’s (1990, 1998) theory of forms of capital — economic, 
cultural, and symbolic — that have exchange value in the educational field. Cultural 
capital is a currency primarily derived from the family. To Bourdieu, “families are 
corporate bodies [with] a tendency to perpetuate their social being, with all its power 
and privileges, which is at the basis of reproductive strategies” (1998, p. 19), 
including educational strategies that reproduce social classes. As McDonough (1998) 
notes, 

Although all classes have their own forms of cultural capital, the most socially and 
economically valued forms are those possessed by the middle and upper classes, 
which are transmitted to their offspring as a supplement to economic capital in 
order to maintain class status and privilege across generations, (p. 183) 

Inherited cultural capital provides the benefits of early and unconscious induction: 

The embodied cultural capital of the previous generations functions as a sort of 
advance (both a head-start and a credit) which, by providing from the outset the 
example of culture incarnated in familiar models, enables the newcomer to start 
acquiring the basic elements of the legitimate culture, from the beginning, that is, 
in the most unconscious and impalpable way — and to dispense with the labour of 
deculturation, correction, and retraining that is needed to undo the effects of 
inappropriate learning. (Bourdieu, 1984, pp. 70-71) 



Of the aspects of cultural capital, the most relevant here is “the command of valued 
cultural knowledge” (Olneck, 2000, p. 319). “Within the myriad of formal and 
informal acts of evaluation that schools enact, particular knowledge, linguistic 
behavior, styles, dispositions, and modes of thought and expression are given value” 
(Olneck, 2000, p. 320). Although educational attainment and cultural capital are not 
exact synonyms, for the purposes of this paper educational attainment may stand in 
for the forms of cultural capital that are valued and validated in the educational 
system. The notion of forms of capital is useful in studying the experiences of 
students from diverse cultural backgrounds, especially to consider how imported 
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forms of capital function in a new social environment. For example, the symbolic 
capital of knowing the rituals and conventions of higher education, although they vary 
in some ways from one culture to another, carries much of its value through the 
process of migration. 

I also draw upon Pratt’s (1991) idea of the “contact zone,” which she defines 
as “social spaces where cultures meet, clash, and grapple with each other, often in 
contexts of highly asymmetrical relations of power, such as colonialism, slavery, or 
their aftermaths as they are lived out in many parts of the world today” (p. 34). The 
contact zone challenges the idea of a homogenous “linguistic community” in the 
classroom, one which “assume[s] a unified and homogenous social world in which 
language exists as a shared patrimony” (1991, p. 38). The notion of the ‘contact zone’ 
has been seen as useful in conceptualizing a pedagogic space that is not conflict-free 
and criticized for leaning toward a pedagogy of ‘cultural tourism’ (Lu, 1996) that 
romanticizes the difficulty of engaging with conflict (see also Goto, 1999; Harris, 
1995; Miller, 1994). Viewing the workings of cultural capital within the contact zone 
of the ESL composition classroom proves useful for considering the experiences of 
students from diverse backgrounds as they confront the demands of an 
information-based U. S. economy. 



Context of the Study 

The study took place during one 15-week semester of Basic Writing 3, which 
met twice a week for two hours each time. I made ethnographic observations, 
audiotaping the classes and writing field notes. My role in the classroom was 
primarily as an observer but I occasionally participated in class activities and helped 
students. I conducted interviews with six students, the course instructor (twice), and 
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